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A very large number of the 
ablest minds in the country, 
if concerned at all with defense and for¬ 
eign policy, work for the Air torce s Rand 
(’orporntion, the Army s Operations Re¬ 
search OfTice at Johns Hopkins, or in the 
CIA. In some universities, the political 
si ience department has close personal and 
professional tics with such agencies. So, 
too, within each of the Armed Services 
and the AEG there are exceptionally intel¬ 
ligent men whose full-time job it is to find 
holes in any possibility of a test ban or 
other rapprochement with the Russians. 
They are in the business of manufacturin g 
o bjections , much as any military clique in 
an\ country can manufactu re incidents, 
l ake, for example, the fantasti cJdea, de- 

David Riesman. whose books include The Lonely 
Crou d and Indii idualism Reconsidered, is cur¬ 
rently Hrnrv lord II Professor of the Social S< i- 
ences at Harvard. Mich ail Maccoby has stud¬ 
ied at Harvard and ()\ford, and has taught 
social science both at II.in.ard and Chicago. The 
present article, the authors write, “was prepared 
for 7 he Liberal Papers —a collection edited bs 
Marcus Raskin for a group of Democratic Con¬ 
gressmen -and was stimulated bv our work in 
helping to found a new organization, the Com¬ 
mittees of Correspondence, which hopes to enlist 
intellectuals in mobilizing a radical and inven¬ 
tive response to the problem of war and its im¬ 
plications for American culture ” 


\doped in Edward Tellers Livermore 
Laboratory, that deep holes might be dug 
in salt mines and bombs exploded therein 
without anybody’s noticing— -a notion that 
is fantastic, not because the Russians 
couldn't do it, but because it would take a 
long time, require immense commotion of ? 
men and machines, and would therefore 
be very hard to keep secret, if not from us, 
then from the Russian people themselves. 
Moreover, there are numerous indications 
that the Soviet Union has little interest in 
testing small or “clean” midear weapons, 
and that many Soviet citizen s have a bet¬ 
ter sense of the dangers of a spread of nu¬ 
clear weapons than is often found on the 
American side.* 

Once upon a time, the Navy in its own 
interest opposed reliance on massive re¬ 
taliation, and its experts were therefore 
free to explore the dangers of this doctrine. 

But then, faced with a declining strategic 
role, the Navy traded doctrine for budget 
- -reaping a harvest in big carriers and 

♦ There is also a certain disingcnuousncsi in 
the arguments of some American experts that 
emphasize Soviet cheating rather than their own 
fears that Los Alamos will be disbanded if scien¬ 
tists and technicians cannot continue legitimate 
testing — these anxieties raise the possibility, never 
mentioned so far as wr know in the press, that 
ihe Americans might also cheat. 
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atomic submarines — and joined the Air 
Force in alliance against the remaining 
Army men (such as Generals Ridgway, 
Gavin, and Taylor) whose recurrent pro¬ 
tests have usually led to their leaving the 
intra-service battlefield altogether. Today, 
only a few a mateu rs, some university pro¬ 
fessors, and a small group of liberal Con¬ 
gressmen arc free to explore the risks of 
cun-ent military policy and the foreign 
policy to which it leads. 

1 he authors of this essay are neither ex¬ 
perts on defense nor on foreign policy. At 
the same time, we have had seme experi¬ 
ence in seeing the experts make mistakes 
by virtue of their expertise. This does not 
mean that amateurs are necessarily better 
than professionals; but until a serious ef¬ 
fort is mobilized for peace, amateurs will 
probably have to be relied upon for new 
ideas in the field of defense and foreign 
policy. 

A mong the most important and intercst- 
. ing problems of education is that of 
exploring the means by which people can 
learn to make a proper judgment of expert 
opinion. One way is to become expert in 
a particular field oneself. Another ap¬ 
proach is to gain some sense of the kind 
of perspective or style of perception that 
the experts use, as a basis for seeing what 
might be the possible limitations of their 
view in a given instance. Thus one can 
find experts privy* to discussions concern¬ 
ing deterrence who talk about the Ameri¬ 
can ability to “accept,” let us say, ten or 
thirty million casualties—experts who are 
familiar with the post-World War II dis¬ 
aster studies but who fail to ask what sort 
of backwoods reactionaries would take 
over w hatever would be left of America if 
our major urban centers were destroyed 
in a nuclear (or biological or other mass) 
war. 

So, too, there are other men, intelli¬ 
gent enough to grasp some of the inherent 
weaknesses in the strategy of deterrence, 
who have speculated about an automatic 
deterrent, protected from the possibility 


of human frailty on our side. One mecha¬ 
nism that has been proposed for achieving 
this is a cobalt bomb, aimed at all coun¬ 
tries having nuclear power themselves and 
primed to go off without reference to a 
human chain of command the moment 
any nuclear weapon Is fired at us. The 
argument for such a scheme is that if a 
potential enemy thinks that we, as human 
beings, might decide for some reason or 
other not to hit back (despite the fact that 
we are equipped to do so) then our de¬ 
terrent, though still terrifying, loses its ab¬ 
solute value; therefore we must try to set 
up a system over which none of us has any 
control. "This reasoning, logical as far as 
it goes, typically leaves other variables out 
of account altogether—like the fact that 
becoming the prisoners of our ow n mecha¬ 
nisms would intensify the dangerous feel¬ 
ings of helplessness which the policy of 
deterrence has already succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing. It would mean surrendering the 
hope that the human race can get control 
of the arms race—even though it has been 
argued that once the automatic cobalt 
bomb was known to exist, no one would 
tempt fate. 

One further point about experts: they 
have fended off outsiders, including many 
intelligent Congressmen, by establishing as 
a condition of entering the debate on 
armaments a knowledge of highly tech¬ 
nical matters (frequently “classified”) and 
the possession of a polished ratio nality of 

the ga me-theory sort. Many of the tradi- 

tional pacifist groups can make no head¬ 
way in this situation—they arc regarded, 
if not as un-American, then as all heart 
and no head. There are, however, a few 
fortunate exceptions among the experts: 
for example, George Kennan, whose life 
shows that it Is possible to combine the 
knowledge of an expert with the sound 
sense of the amateur and the broadly edu¬ 
cated human being. 

The situation in Great Britain is much 
healthier in these respects. Stimulated in 
part by George Kennan’s BBC lectures 
of a few vears ago, an active discussion 
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has been taking place in England of alter¬ 
natives to nuclear war , with the pro¬ 
posals ranging from unilateral disarma¬ 
ment to diplomatic maneuvers aimed at 
casing particular points of tension in the 
cold war, whether in China or in Ger¬ 
many. Last year, and again this year, 
many thousands of men and women 
marched from the Aldcrmaston atomic 
energy plant to London in a protest 
against the p[ans for nuclear wa r; a 
large fraction of the Labor party is op¬ 
posed to the policy of deterrence, and the 
Conservative party also contains a signifi¬ 
cant number of political leaders who are 
capable of rising above nationalism. It is 
inconceivable, for instance, that the Brit¬ 
ish equivalent of Lyndon Johnson would 
respond to something like the spy plane 
incident bv backing his blundering gov¬ 
ernment right or w rong. 

W hat accounts for this difference be¬ 
tween Britain and America? The 
problem of dealing w ith experts is the same 
in both countries, although in Britain — 
which is smaller and still partially aristo¬ 
cratic in nature — political leaders are less 
cut ofT than ours are from intellectuals, lit¬ 
erary men, and scientists. It may be that 
people feel safer in this country because it 
is big and powerful and seemingly remote 
from the traditional areas of dagger. This 
is an irrational feeling in the modem world 
of deterrence, since our fearful power and 
our weapons themselves become a light¬ 
ning rod inviting attack ; nevertheless the 
feeling does seem to exist. A Gallup poll 
in January roughly mirrored the results 
of a poll taken by Samuel Stouflcr a fcw f 
\ears ago: when people in a national 
cross-section arc questioned about their 
worries a large proportion of them men¬ 
tion health and family troubles, and an¬ 
other fraction money troubles, but only 
one in fourteen allude to the international 
situation.* Vet half the Gallup sample aLso 

• StoufTcr, Cornmuniim, Conformity and Civil 
Liberties (Doubleday, 1935). The Gallup poll is 
reported in Look. January 5, 1%0. 


thought that there would be another war 
before too long a war that, as the general 
texture of their answers indicates, has very 
little reality for them. Mothers, for in¬ 
stance, said that they didn't want their 
sons to sen e overseas -evidently still un¬ 
aware, despite the headlines, that in effect 
there is no “overseas” in modem war. 

Another, and related difference be¬ 
tween this country and Britain, Ls that on 
the whole Americans have not suffered 
much from recent history. Whatever suf¬ 
fering the Second W orld \N ar involved 
for a few was more than matched, for 
millions, by the fact that the war brought 
the great depression to an end. Besides, the 
war left a legacy of wild Keynesianism 
that continues in a new war economy to 
sustain prosperity: as Gerard Piel points 
out in the current ifcsue of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists , it is the war econ¬ 
omy which during the last fifteen years 
has brought a full third of the population 
into relative affluence. 

There Ls still another difference which 
Edward Shils has noted in his l>ook, The 
Torment of Secrecy. The British, protect¬ 
ing their privacy better, fear spies, secrets, 
and invaders less than we do, and have 
never been as hysterical about Commu¬ 
nism. Even after the Klaus Fuchs case, 
they in effect decided that they would 
rather risk losing a few secrets to a few 
spies than turn the country upside down 
in the alleged hope of flushing all enemy 
agents out. One result Ls that the ex-Com- 
munists in Britain are not nearly so eager 
to prove their virtue as the cx-Commu- 
nLsts in this country —and it is perhaps 
the ex-Communists in this country who 
above all justify Silone's remark that the 
next war would be fought between the 
Communists and the cx-Communists. 

But perhaps a deeper difference be¬ 
tween us and the BritLsh lies in the fact 
that American men seem constantly pur¬ 
sued by the fear of unmanlincss, and 
therefore feel the need to present them¬ 
selves as hard and realistic. This way of 
being realistic may have nothing to do 
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with reality. Often, “realism” Incomes no 
more than the opposite of idealism, reason¬ 
ableness, or morality. Many men of an 
older generation, having witnessed the 
excesses to which sentimentality and self- 
righteousness can take us, and completely 
sure of their own morality and dedication, 
are sometimes unwitting heralds for what 
is only a seemingly similar tealism in 
<^hers, a pseudo-realism that springs from 
k:ar about masculinity . The British seem 
less obsessed than we arc on this score. 
Nor do they have a proponent of tragic 
realism so brilliant a< Reinhold Niebuhr. 
W hat produces the difference? What is 
the aim which in America has been dis¬ 
torted into a need to feel tough? 

O nf possibilty Is that for those to whom 
being American means being a pio¬ 
neer— a trail-blazer and producer—the 
lack of new frontiers creates a fear (felt 
within and reinforced from outside) that 
the country is going soft. Perhaps, having 
escaped the bombing and much of the suf¬ 
fering of the Second World War, many 
Americans have ne\cr established their 
< ourage in their own eyes, and this may 
be another reason why the fears of being 
“soft on Communism” or just soft, are far 
stronger here than in Great Britain * To 
m ognize and admit the enormous dangers, 
that grow every day the cold war con¬ 
tinues would feel like weakness to these 
people; it would seem but another step 
leading to a retreat from the heroic stand 
against nature, a stand that makes sense 
w hen, in order to survive physically, man 
must fight, but which now becomes merely 
a posture — a term that is increasingly 
and sem ptomatk a lly coming into use in 
describing American policy (along with 
the somewhat analogous word, “posi¬ 
tion" . This “posture” which so many 
people insist upon become, sclf-destruc- 
tivc in a world of fantastically rapid 
change, w here survival de pends on flexi- 
bihK and on willingness to accept some 
responsibility for what is happening in the 
world as a w hole. 


Such people have been brought up to 
feel that worthwhile national action is to 
be defined mainly in terms of military or 
semi-military’ attacks on obstacles, either 
physical or human. They view’ with horror 
their countrymen who, captured by the 
ideology of consumption, hav e none of the 
spartan virtues, and in fact seem drones 
heralding the collapse of the state. A num¬ 
ber of these men arc the American ana¬ 
logues of Tory patricians (or in some 
cases, would-be patricians) who since 
I heodore Roosevelt's day have seen war 
and preparation for war as the condition 
of national health.t Having no goals for 
America in its own terms and (like most 
of ils) more attuned to what thev despise 
in their countrymen than to what thev 
hope for, they cannot help being preoccu¬ 
pied with the Communists as a possible 
barbarian threat (often failing to realize 
how necessary we in turn are in the So- / 
vict Union as a model for emulation, fre- * 
quently for our worst Victorian excesses). 

So much, in fact, do these Americans de¬ 
pend on frightening their own country¬ 
men with the not entirely fanciful bogey¬ 
men of a Soviet take-over, and so much 
do they rely on generating and maintain¬ 
ing a mood of crisis, that we ourselves are 


•Obviously, we arc not here proposing that 
the British lack problems of their own, including 
tho^e in the area of masculinity and sex! But 
Brit*h societv does provide people with a struc¬ 
ture against which to rebel and within which to 
define oneself, correspondingly, even some ex- 
Communists can feel at home a bit more readily 
there than in this country, without having to rush 
into a new dogmatism. However, by the same 
token, certain utopian possibilities in America, 
presented by abundance and the absence of class 
conflict, are Jess available in Britain. 

t Senator Kennedy was quite in the patrician f 
tradition when he concluded a Senate speech, 
“An Investment for Peace,” of February 29, by 
saying, “I urge that this Congress, before the 
President departs for the summit, demonstrate 
conclusively that we are removing those doubts 
[about the missile gap and like weaponry] and 
that we are prepared to pay the full cost neces¬ 
sary to injure peace. Let us remember what Gib- 
l>on said of the Romans: ‘They kept the peace— 
bv a constant preparation for war; and by making 
rlear to their neighbors that they are as little dis¬ 
posed to offer as to endure injury.’ ” 
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troubled lest the title and themes of this 
paper, too hurriedly read, add to the 
imag e of menace, when our own spirit, 
t hough no less critical, lcx'ks further and 
more hopefully ahead. It is one of the 
many ironies of the current situation that 
\ people who fear the missile gap (a pres¬ 

ently unrealistic fear, as the l -2 flig hts 
^ ha ve helped to show and those like our¬ 
selves who f ear the arms race as the 
a vest dange r have virtually cancelled 
each other out, thus creating a i limate 
of middle complacency and f ringe hys¬ 
teria. 

rpur.SE contra die ton images of our 
1 hardness and of our softness cannot 
help but cloud the vision of those military 
men and political leaders who are charged 
with the national defense. Because they 
fear softness, they seek to maintain a cli¬ 
mate in which only hardness can thrive — 
so much so that perhaps a general is be>t 
able to move toward peace, since only a 
general is immune to accusations of soft¬ 
ness* Correspondingly, many people who 
have different goals in mind seek to hitch 
them to the defense star, with the result 
that something so magnanimous in con¬ 
ception as the Marshall Plan becomes 
from the very start a cold war weapon, 
and finds a good deal of its legacy in prop¬ 
ping up or even creating military regimes 
in places like Pakistan whose officials can 
persuade us that they are real, made-to- 
order anti-Communists. 

Obviously, it is not so hard to l>c anti¬ 
communist if that is the way to build up 
one's military faction in a still emerging 

( nation. But as the cold war continues, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for decent 
Americans, humane enough to prefer 
peace to an egocentric national honor, to 
be outspokenly and genuinely ami-Com- 
numist. For example, we had verv mixed 
feelings about the idealistic and dedicated 
Americans, some of them our colleagues, 
who last summer went to Vienna and set 
up shop to oppose the propaganda of the 
Communist Youth Festival. We had mis¬ 


givings l>ecause it was impossible to cs- 
< ape the fact that, whatever their personal 
motives, these students became, in effect, 
emissaries of our State Department and 
our national cold war line. 

And the problem Is equally grave for 
the radical opposition. As Margaret Mead 
observed in an address last year, a student 
in this country a generation ago who had 
radical ideas had the advantage of being 
powerless: of lx*ing on the side of a future 
which did not yet exist. Today, however, 
such a student may find that his particular 
idea happens at the moment also to 1** 
part of the Communist party line, in which 
case he is not in alliance with a non¬ 
existent and therefore uncontaminated 
future, but with an extremely menacing, 
and totally unwelcome power. On the rc- 
\crse side, someone like Pasternak, or 
many young Polish writers who are ac¬ 
claimed in this country, may feel them¬ 
selves l>etrayed by their very’ courage and 
virtue. Thus, as long as the cold war goes 
on, we lack an uncorrupted political de¬ 
bate. 

Under such conditions, it is not sur¬ 
prising that so many people prefer to with¬ 
draw from the field altogether. Although 
they are willing to countenance arms 
spending, a large number of Americans 
cannot bring themselves to contemplate 
the tme horror of war, and so they simply 
go to sleep when they are asked to “wake 
up" to the dangers that face them. They 
have learned that the thing to do with 
anxietv whether based on real danger or 
not is to rid oneself of it through drink, 
drugs, or canned fantasies. 

There are other Americans, however, 
whose anxiety and escape take more pro¬ 
ductive forms. lake many of the So¬ 
viet intelligentsia who hate the system but 
feel powerless to change it, certain Amer¬ 
ican elite groups have ch<.*cn the road of 
“inner emigration," retreating from social 
responsibilities into, at lx\st, a concern 
with their immediate surroundings, family, 
and friends. Though such people are often 
aroused In issues like education, urban 
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renewal, or mental health, they are es¬ 
tranged from the system because it seems 
to them run for political motives in the 
narrowest rather than in the best sense. 
Unlike the escapist security seekers, they 
are not alienated from themselves as 
human beings, yet the fact that they re¬ 
main without political purpose beyond 
their small civic circles limits their vision 
and hence their growth. It is for this 
reason that they may today be ready to 
give enthusiastic support to a far-reaching 
idealistic political movement that will pro- 
\idc them with a way of reasserting their 
faith in democracy. 

Still others who are intelligent enough 
to be concerned with the world have es¬ 
caped into cynicism, considering the sys¬ 
tem as corrupt and finding a sense of pur¬ 
pose in expertise, even if this means selling 
themselves to the highest bidder. Such 
people, amorally working for personal 
gain within the system, have in fact sup¬ 
ported many of its worst elements. But 
perhaps “support*’ is too strong a word, 
for one often finds in talking to them that 
they have a streak of buried idealism hid¬ 
den as much from themselves as from 
others by this mask of cynicism. Whereas 
the hypocrisy of the Victorians consisted 
of concealing mean motives under noble 
rhetoric, our ow n hypocrisy often conceals 
a cankered decency beneath a cloak of 
Rcalpolitik. Sometimes the decency mani¬ 
fests itself only with family and intimate 
relations, sometimes in the restlessness that 
underlies the purposive exterior, some¬ 
times merely in the aggressive defense that 
is put up by these people against any sug¬ 
gestion that their public and private selves 
need not always remain so completely at 
odds. 

W hethfr in foreign policy, or in per¬ 
sonal life, Americans appear today 
to sufTer from an inadequate formulation 
of their alternatives. It has become ex¬ 
tremely common among the well-edu¬ 
cated to denounce “blind conformity” 
and “mass society,” often symbolized by 


such minor irritants as tail-fins, TV, or 
gray-flannel suits. But the only alternatives 
many people see to the organization man 
is the nostalgic image of the cowboy or the 
rebellious artist; hard-shelled individual¬ 
ism and a iejection of human solidarity 
are mistaken as signs of strength and in¬ 
dependence. Even the best students in our 
colleges tend to assume that they must 
eventually make their peace with “the 
system”—which they see as even more 
monolithic than in fact it is — and they 
will then often Income vicarious fellow- 
travelers of the Beats whose passive and 
almost entirely non-progressive defiance 
serves to publicize a private helplessness. 

Students in recent years have frequently 
said that helplessness is realistic: “What 
can you do about nuclear war?” Search¬ 
ing for a guarantee that life never pro¬ 
vides, a guarantee not only that action will 
be effective but that all its consequences 
w ill be good, such young people never get 
started and therefore never gain the realis¬ 
tic political experience necessary to make 
them less helpless. Again, there is a tend-* 
enev to jump to extreme alternatives: 
cither total control of the total weapons, 
or total inaction. 

The sit-in strikes in the South and their 
support in the North may be the first sign 
of a change in these attitudes, for they 
have shown how much can be done even 
by relatively powerless and unorganized 
students, and perhaps the same kind of 
political activity will spread into other 
areas such as concern about South Africa, 
about foreign policy in general, and about 
nuclear war. In fact, the speed with which 
things can change is an ever repeated les¬ 
son of history; and at the very moment 
when the system appears impregnable to 
the realist, it oftens turns out to be vulner¬ 
able to the quixotic. Of course, we are not 
saying that “where there's a will, there is 
always a way,” but we are saying that 
everyone today has been over-sold on 
cultural and historical determinism—in 
which, incidentally, th*re may be self- 
serving elements, since determinism allows 
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iis publicly to accept the existing political 
structure whiltf* we privatelv deplore con¬ 
formity, perhaps even showing by minor 
and irrelevant rebellions like sexual prom¬ 
iscuity or wearing a beard that we are 
rebels at heart. 

I f we see only two choices in our per¬ 
sonal bchavioT, such as conformity as 
against individualism, or adjustment as 
against neurotic loneliness, then it is likely 
that a similar dichotomizing tendency will 
capture our political life. Thus, the Amer¬ 
ican is asked to choose between democracy 
and communism, when in fact neither sys¬ 
tem is monolithic, and both have many 
things—literally things—in common, in 
contrast with the less industrialized and 
bureaucratized pans of the world. As al¬ 
ready implied, our relationship with Rus¬ 
sia is similar to that of a big brother who 
is obsessed with the fear that his little 
brother will overtake him, and this oxer- 
concern keeps us, the older brother, from 
realizing our unique potentialities. In this 
case, the sibling rivalry runs both ways, 
for the Russians gear their system to 
show that they are as good or better than 
we in those areas we most prize—tech¬ 
nolog)', sports, and education. 'The tragedy 
i> not only that because of our obsession 
we are rejecting utopian possibilities and 
iernoring more pressing problems (at the 
lowest level the much greater threat of 
Red China) but also that we are missing 
a chance to provide a better goal for So¬ 
viet growth. We may hope that the Rus¬ 
sians will get rich enough to be preoccu¬ 
pied by the problem of national purpose 
which currently plagues us; and in the 
American-like desires of the Soviet elite, 
we find signs of this development. But 
perhaps if we were to shov that our sys¬ 
tem can be mobilized to produce a better 
life, drawing its meaning from activity 
rather than from consumption per se or 
from national micht. we would eventually 
shift the emphases of Soviet emulation. 

In fairness it should be added that a 
surrender to apocalyptic alternatives is 


sometimes found on the more humane 
side of current American debates con¬ 
cerning deterrence. It would be surprising 
if this were not the case, for the dominant 
ways of perceiving in a culture generally 
turn up, sometimes in a disguised form, in 
the very models of opposing such ways. 
Thus, there are some pacifists, among the 
manv different schools of pacifist thought, 
who see the present situation as demand¬ 
ing cither preparation for total destruction 
or a complete cessation of all military 
measures through unilateral action. We 
believe that if the world survives these 
next critical years and becomes less un¬ 
civilized, we shall move away from the 
anarchy of nationalism, redu cing arms to 
t he level of police forces and handling as 
imaginatively as we can the problem of 
coping with despotic governments—in 
part by the remarkable invention of 
Gandhian non-violent resistance, a man¬ 
lier and far more difficult political weapon 
than trading blow for blow. Naturally, it 
is hard to see how the transition from the 
fully armed nation-state to the fully dis¬ 
armed nation-state can Ik accomplished. 
It is easier to envisage a diplomatic give- 
and-take between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union that (without complete disarma¬ 
ment) would settle outstanding conflicts of 
interest in Europe and Asia---even though 
attempts at such a settlement would en¬ 
counter the opposition of Adenauer and 
Ulbricht, Chiang and Mao, American 
Cold Warriors and their Stalinist opposite 
numl>ers in Russia. Efforts at disarmament 
not coupled w ith diplomatic moves to settle 
the cold war will make Americans as un¬ 
easy as high-flying spy planes must make 
the Russian people, and hence may boom¬ 
erang. In our judgment, one must work 
simultaneously on both fronts, diplomacy 
and disarmament, keeping in mind the 
long-run pacifist goal of a world in which 
conflict is settled without weapons and 
war. 

What we wish to emphasize here, how¬ 
ever, is not the details of the various posi¬ 
tions, but rather the way in which the 
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American style of thinking has suffered 
from a tendency to oversimplify alterna¬ 
tives and to leap always to absolute posi¬ 
tions. It is wrong to insist that one must 
choose between conformity and individ¬ 
ualism, slavery or freedom, absolute 
toughness or unilateral disarmament. Our 
need to plan distant as well as short-run 
goals, to work out the full implications 
of alternative actions, is confused with 
simplistic self-definitions, and thus we 
militate against graduated approaches. 
Where the arms race is concerned, a grad¬ 
uated approach would start with a defi¬ 
nition of the goal as disarmament and 
would continue with a step-bv-step at¬ 
tempt to find wavs of overcoming our 
fears on the one hand and Russia’s dis¬ 
trust of inspectors on the other. A good 
illustration of the kind of imaginative plan 
that Is needed Is Leo Szilard s idea of an 
inspection game.* Recognizing the realitv 
both of our fear of secret Soviet opera¬ 
tions (and of the unreliability of any gov¬ 
ernments promise, including our own ) 
and theirs of foreigners poking around, 
Szilard would allow inspection in detail 
any time that cither party suspected clan¬ 
destine atomic activity or decided that a 
tremor might not merely he an earth¬ 
quake. However, if we turned out to be 
wrong we would have to pay the Soviets 
a huge indemnity and vice versa. The 
gnal of such a game is greater trust 
through experience rather than an idea 
of security through armaments which sug¬ 
gests either a statuesque posture or a 
swaddled, unrealistic existence, perhaps 
li'cd underground in concrete shelters. 

H ow does one begin the effort to 
change this pattern of thinking 
about security through armament? Be¬ 
cause different people in the United States 
are at different stages of alertness and 
health or flight and cynicism, the answer 
will vary depending on which group in the 
population one addresses. 


• Bulletin oj the Atomic Scientists, April ]%0 


' v hen a man Is being over-manipulated 
to the point where his very existence has 
become unreal, he cannot Ire “made” hu¬ 
man by more and better manipulation 
from the right direction, by mere bom¬ 
bardment with pressures and appeals. It 
is this very habit of ignoring the human 
qualities of men in order to get them to 
run smoothly that has caused much of our 
trouble. 

Manipulation “downward,” from the 
elites to the public, inevitably intensifies 
apathy and saps the strength of an alert 
public just when it is most needed. Thus— 
to return to an earlier point—bv a propa¬ 
ganda campaign which persuaded people 
to view the Marshall Plan as a semi- 
military stroke against Communism rather 
than as an idealistic and ultimately prac¬ 
tical acknowledgment of our new world 
responsibility, we increased the chances of 
a quick acceptance of the program at the 
expense of setting a pattern in which all 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries would carry the imprimatur of 
our particular sort of idealism. By rein¬ 
forcing the ideology of cageyness, we 
have been killing the very quality in our¬ 
selves which might save us from a moral 
disintegration that armaments can never 
arrest. 

However, while manipulation down¬ 
ward or sideways leads to dysfunctional 
precedents which narrow future alterna¬ 
tives, lobbying “upward” Is necessarv 
and in the best traditions of keeping our 
leaders responsible. Today, as free citi¬ 
zens, we need energetically to influence the 
military, industrial, political, and educa¬ 
tional elites into letting go of their invest¬ 
ments in the cold war and into working 
not only for a safer but for a better world. 

1 his might involve setting up programs 
for the economics of disarmament, as Sey¬ 
mour Mclman says in a study in prog¬ 
ress. For example, part of Raytheon 
might lie deployed into a government- 
supported project for the renewal of down¬ 
town Boston, thereby insuring the man¬ 
agers that the cessation of arms stockpiling 
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will not leave them and their industries 
holding the radio-active potato. Or. to 
take another example, programs might he 
developed for the retraining of officers of 
SAC and other agencies whose existence 
depends on the cold war. Some of these 
men can certainly he deployed into in¬ 
spection for disarmament; hut in a less 
bellicose climate, they will not find jobs 
with defense contractors, nor even per¬ 
haps as headmasters of military schools. 
Still, their organizational ability and their 
dedication should lie useful. 

Many people do not take even the small 
opportunities to lobby for human interests, 
encouraging elements of idealism in even 
the most cynical, and thereby supporting 
the faction of peacemakers in Washington 
and perhaps indirectly in the Kremlin, 
too. The paradox is that in an age when 
main fed so powerless a single irate letter 
can often have a totally unanticipated 
impact. With an elite like ours that Is both 
divided and confused, a “grass roots* ? 

< omplaint about a TV show or a Congres¬ 
sional measure can, as often for worse as 
for better, show' the fallacy of those who 
believe that there arc no channels left for 
effective political action. 

Y f.t, if we get out of the immediate 
crisis, we shall still be faced with the 
underlying disorder in a society in which 
— partly as the result of its great past 
achievements— people feel there is plenty 
for all, but little joy in using the things we 
have made. In order to assuage the mana¬ 
gerial fears, often less than conscious, that 
the end of the cold war would bring us 
face to face with a problem quite unlike 
that of 1945 (when the demand for con¬ 
sumer goods had not yet been fulfilled), 
we need a program which would provide 
alternatives both to spending for defense 
and spending for spending's sake. 

For the Russians, a decrease in defense 
spending means the beginning of televi¬ 
sion and toasters for all, and perhaps a 
slight loosening of despotic controls. For 
us. nun h more is involved, and more dif¬ 


ficult problems— those of “abundance for 
what?"* Indeed, no society has ever been 
in the American position before or any¬ 
where near it, and thus the dream of 
plenty until our time has remained unsul¬ 
lied. We cannot look to the experience of 
other times and other countries for models 
for the American future. Neither can we 
discover much relevant wisdom in earlier 
prophets of abundance. Wry few of these 
prophets foresaw the actual cornucopia of 
even so modestly efficient an industrial 
plant as ours (a plant which, if we were 
not so afraid of productivity or of con¬ 
trolling waste, would produce in a man¬ 
ner truly comparable to the myth of 
American efficiency) .t For example, Ed¬ 
ward Bellamy's Looking Backward , which 
had an enormous impact on the Gilded 
Age, envisaged an industrial utopia whose 
amiable and genteel standard of living 
has long since Inen attained throughout 
a large American middle-income belt— 
though the inner peace and spaciousness 
that was supposed to go along with this 
prosperity has scarcely been approached. 
Even the most devoted apostles of capi¬ 
talism in previous generations seldom fore¬ 
saw that it would outrun their grandest 
hopes (though Schumpeter did grasp this) 

- while enemies of capitalism like Karl 
Marx, who acknowledged its power to 
surpass all earlier levels of production and 
consumption, never predicted its chas¬ 
tened managerial form nor indeed its 
bounteous exploitability. We are a gen¬ 
eration who, prepared for Paradise Lost, 
arc afraid that if we enter Paradise Re¬ 
gained, we shall deprive ourselves not 
merely of the incentive to produce but 
even of the incentive to live. We therefore 
resist such a predicament as a temptation 
of the devil, and in the process fail even 
to take the necessary’ steps, first toward 

# We have drawn in what follows on Riesman, 
“Abundance* for What?” Bullet : n of the Atomic 
Scientist., Vol XIV, No. 4 (1958;, pages 135- 
139. 

t 1 h:s m\th remains unpuncturrd because most 
othf-r countries not only have fewer resources, 
hut are even less efficient. 
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peace, and then toward improved social 
conditions, and better education and med¬ 
ical care. 

" e have been trained for a world of 
scarcity and we have developed an image 
of man under the psychology of scarcity. 
J he maturation of America and corre¬ 
spondingly of world civilization requires 
that we begin a program for abundance 
'vith a new view of man and his poten¬ 
tialities: neither the inherently weak and 
sinful puritan nor the self-indulgent con¬ 
sumer, but instead a being whose nature 
is fulfilled through work that truly engages 
him, l»oth because it draws upon his'crea¬ 
tive power and because it givre him die 
responsibility for helping to decide the 
form and use of what he makes. In this 
wa\ we would be able to coasider human 
destructiveness as the manifestation of a 
thwarted need to create and to initiate—a 
need thwarted by inadequate education 
and opportunity (as Paul Goodman has 
pointed out so forcefully in the pages of 
this magazine). In Man for Himself and 
ater writings, Erich Fromm argues that 
man does not live merely for the release 
of tensions (as Freud’s writings often sug¬ 
gest ), but that when this is all society asks 
of him, his passive-receptive orientation 
to life can fill him with a nagging self¬ 
doubt—which may in turn lie exploited 
in the fantasies of omnipotence that viru- 
lent nationalism demands. 

Such an orientation is not basically al¬ 
tered when our educational system—urged 
on by such men as Admiral Kickover— 
legins to exchange a progressivism that 
lias nev er been giv en a proper chance for 
a climate of rigor based not on the in¬ 
tractable tasks set lioth by knowledge and 
'v hie, but by a need to keep up with the 
Russians. One of the most profound les¬ 
sons a child learns in school is how he is 
to feel about his later life-work, and if he 
« taught to approach the idea of work 
only wnh a sense of duty, competitiveness 
and fear of failure, he will never develop 
the capacity to impose meaning on what¬ 
ever tasks he comes to undertake.* 


T ihe problems, political and technical, 
of reorganizing work along lines we 
can now only dimly envisage, are so enor¬ 
mous as to lie almost inhibiting. If one 
ponders on these matters, one finds one¬ 
self facing into a new frontier that is 
neither physically nor politically simple, 
but that requires as much resourcefu!ncs.s 
and tenacity as the older frontiers did. For 
example, one might consider the changed 
i.ivo ved if every job in America were re¬ 
analyzed, not with an eye only to its effi¬ 
ciency in terms of traditional output, but 
in terms of its long-run effect on the 
"orker, his family, his friends, and his 
political life. We now assume that produc¬ 
tion will go on as usual, and that humane 
progress demands only ancillary adjust¬ 
ments, fringe lienefits, which repair some 
of the ravages of work, on the one hand 
>y making the work place less physically 
exhausting and despotic, and on the other 
by trying to shore up the leisure life of 
the worker with a variety of welfare mea<- 


U * u ~ U ~v't -e 


’ man> u P , ‘ 0 P ,f '^r will »ay that 
whUe ,hp. may not be "mad” about their work 
neuher do they m.nd it. In The Unely Croud’ 
-e senior author took a sanguine view of the at- 
lenuanon of “meaning in work, arguing tha, j n 
an affluent society, arduous and demand ng woA 
would become increasingly unnecessary, and that 
the productive impulse would have to be expressed 

-need us that here we are not neressarilv the pns 
oners of our technological fate, of our given forms 

oa We P ;: ; r, ;° n an , d ° f the or e a — of 
ork. We now believe that a rich, heavily automa¬ 
ted society ,s precisely one that can afford to re- 
organ ire work so that attention is focused no longer 
exclusively on the product, but on the worker 
himself as a product of hrs work. We have been 
greatly excited and impressed bv a few pioneerine 
examples, hke Edwin Lands Polaroid factory 
1 here deep involvement in work and a concept 

cltion f^ 10 ? ,hat co "«inues the process of edu- 
ation for the workers, have significantly enliv¬ 
ened many workers (without any loss in produe 

Tilt? mCa 7 <d b ' * he ,ra<Jl "onal standards 
of the balance sheet, although this must no, be 

o e or even the crucial measure of success 1 

TTV" whi ‘- —dies, and pa,: 

sneinuorkdemands a schizoid attitude which 
even >f psychologically possible would put too 
5 a burden on leisure, just as the family bear, 

reservoir'of d whc " " beC °™ ,hf °">v 
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tires. It is difficult to change this pattern, 
even if management is billing to initiate 
the attempt. Kclwin Land has found that 
workers in* his Polaroid factor)* are not 
eager to leave the assembly line, to 
whose routines they have become accus¬ 
tomed, for an unspci ified job in a labora- 
tory. They doubt their ability to cope with 
a larger untried situation, just as some 
students prefer ligid routines, which give 
them the assurance they are learning 
something, to less predictable programs of 
self-directed study. In Dr. Land s experi¬ 
ence, workers, like students, need support 
and encouragement to attempt new tasks. 

Another example of inertia is provided 
bv Professor Chris Argyris of the ^ ale 
Department of Industrial Administration. 
The president of a small corporation, 
Argyris reports, decided that all foremen 
should determine their own rates of re¬ 
imbursement. One day he announced that 
there was a payroll of so many dollars to 
which he would add an annual ini rement, 
and that the workers should divide it 
among themselves ;is seemed equitable to 
them. At first, they jumped at the chame, 
but not long after they asked to be re¬ 
lieved of the responsibility. 1 he president, 
however, did not give up. It took him 
seven years to create a work milieu in 
which the foicmcn could develop respect 
for themselves and one another. In the 
course of making his innovations, the pres¬ 
ident discovered how deep were the feel¬ 
ings of alienation, of separateness, and 
how low was the sense of self-esteem 
among the foremen lie found also that 
these feelings could not be changed by 
propaganda, that sue h persuasion merely 
increased self-hate and alienation. The 
foremen preferred paternalism until they 
had developed a confidence in themselves 
based on an altered work situation in 
which thev made do Lions about *tylr and 
methods of production. And the president 
was secure enough not to feel that he had 
to hang on to traditional prerogative*: as 
the workers took over more activities, he 
was freed for new ones. 


riii.N .11 discussion wc have st leased 
' hopeful illustrations like these as 
models for social change, we have some¬ 
times found them quickly dismissed by 
people brought up in the shadow of Marx¬ 
ism. Such people believe that the coming 
of abundance dots n- t change the vested 
interests, and that political commitments 
will continue to tellect economic advan¬ 
tage.* They look to what is left of the 
American disinherited as the potential ca¬ 
dre to displace the power elite, and they see 
hostility rather than hoj>e as the principal 
lever of politic al change; the refore, they 
do not even ti\ to move men by rational 
appeals. One might a^k whe ther they arc 
in fact good Marxists 1L waver, one need 
not be entirely theoretical: recent student 
rallies f< r Negro lights and for disarma¬ 
ment suggest that, among the voung at 
lca*t, it is not the underprivileged who are 
most concerned about justice and about 
the future. Lvcn the hangovcis O scarcity 
psviholngv for example, the prevalent 
notion that, even if theie should be 
e nough of the good things of life for all, 
there would alwavs remain a short supply 
of status do not alter the fa* t that those 
who worry least about having enough 
including enough status frequently show 
the clearest sense of responsibility. 

As higher education expands and a* 
blue-collar w< rk give's way t<> white-collar 
work, the ofu n denigrated bourgeois ideal¬ 
ist, the pilot fish of the Marxian theory of 
revolution, becomes a member of a class 
quite as large in number as the factory 
workers. This group is only residually a 

• There is no qu • sti* :i tb it th^rc arc wstrd 
int» rests in nirnam* nts and against radical in¬ 
novation in nearly all our industries However, 
Americans differ fr«>rn p< rhups any oth* r people 
in that all a*< • pt a < lassl* ss ideology I lit* weap¬ 
ons makers in Ain* rira arc not <-\.l plotters, who 
cvnit ally tala* the risks f*>r the cuin Rather, thev 
often consider themselves “realistic id* alists” and 
are usually t::< n < f food will. whose et..*n»»rn;c ad- 
vanlaff mal» s it r > - r f- r them to rationalize 
by p •Mi'.’ full blame «-n the Hu«* .i:,s and b\ 
paradme the h• • rr«>rs <>f C< nmur.i'm in »fTert, 
thev want 'he debate to r» -m.iin p«*!iri/« d .i r .<I 
tin* piop :i-nts t*f pa* iti«m to • rn r ! ions *•*! 1 
balls. 
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“class*’ in the traditional <( iK, for it |. u ks 
any sense of identity of inteiest and an\ 
large reservoir of hatred or of solidarity 
L nlikc the well-to-do of other times, it Is 
not supported by servant* indeed, its lark 
of the habit of command i* one of its pres¬ 
ent political weaknesses. ()n the whole, its 
number*, children of tin industrial revo¬ 
lution, ha\e thought that am nurobc in 
productivity automatic alK spe Il> progress; 
but today this has become a tarnished be¬ 
lief. and little as yet exists to take its place. 

I lie “answer*’ for which mam radicals 
look is the highly utilikelv prospect of 
another depression. Hut another deptes- 
sion would at the very best bring us an¬ 
other New Deal, and the New Deal was 
ru t good enough in its day let alone* in 
our era of potenti.il abundance. In anv 
case, .is we have said, the threat of war 
would seem to be catastrophic enough to 
arouse radical c• mmitmrni t a utopian 
future. 

rTlo si mm\ri/i. out argument: mam 
I Americ am think that the* onlv e hanges 
needed in can national life are minor ones, 

* r choices between 'tarklv stated alterna¬ 
tives. In tlm. the\ are like pat nts who 
e onic* to a p*\ < hiatrist and sav. “The re is 
nothing basically the matte i \s 11 }i me e\- 
e e pt that I have* tlm u 1« cv. So it is with 
the ulcer of the cold war winch exposes 
the failure of a style of hte\ I hough the' 
immediate peril demand- the beginning 
of disarmament as the* first step toward 
ending the cold war, in doing this, we* onlv 
patch a symptom. Disarmament i> not tlie 
end of therapy, and true peace L> not 
merely the absence of war but a state in 
which the quality of existence becomes 
humane and generous rather than de¬ 
structive. 

I he analogy goes further. Just as no 
therapist can cure anyone but merely pro¬ 
vides the support for another’s steps tu- 
vvard health, so our leadership cannot 
manipulate 11 s into utopia. In order for 
us to live with our abundance the*re must 


be greater puttie, ipation in the politic al lift* 
of the Tnited States and of the world. The 
traditional American ideologv which is 
concerned onlv with equality of economic 
and political opportunity and freedom 
from control in other words with the 
major problems of searcitv alone must 
re-adjust to face the problems that have 
suddenK become visible bee :tusc of abiin* 
dance: lack of partieipatiou in life and 
Ln k of opportunity and education for -elf- 
e.xpression. Once these problems can be 
laced, a people of plenty may be able to 
use its powe r h r helping othe r pe» p!e to¬ 
ward economic p!i^prm\ as an c->< n- 
tial step toward fmther dillie >ik alterna¬ 
tives . 

When we* can overcome* our embal¬ 
mment at beng frankly ideaibta in 
our actions, we will no longer be slave- n 
an ideologv that demands the cont.miai 
creation e»1 p^eude »-needs a- a basis f( : 
production and continued “prospe-ritv 
an ideologv v% hie h leads tie American 
people to clejilht the pos>it,ihlv of am 

growth beyond comfoitable mrviv.d, pr«- 
te cting the He t egg. ()m imagination 
must fiuus e>n other frontiers. w<>ik at 
bringing more people int< panic ipatan 
l>v forming mam small groups, be decen¬ 
tralizing industry, bv creating better 
means f«>r continued cducatiejn not merelv 
for c hiklreu but for adults throughout lile 
bo be sure, none of the problems of scat 
< itv h.ts been dealt with in a wholly satb- 
factorv wav: not all Americans arc af¬ 
fluent, many arc destitute, and mam of 
the traditional issues of vvelfare and <(x ial 
justice markedly, of course, the race is¬ 
sue remain exigent. But a movement of 
renewal dedicated only to these issues is 
not conceivable. W e shall move faster on 
these older fronts if they, do not usurp all 
our attention and if we can invent an 
American future which is exciting, active, 
and responsible, hut neither murderous 
nor imperialistic. It is for this that politi¬ 
cal programs are needed which transcend 
the* de tails <*f the present. , 












